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principles and a solution of the problems essential to the accurate and rapid 
use of maps for military purposes. This section, though complete, is very 
elementary, many apparently very simple problems being worked out with 
elaborate arithmetical detail. Particular attention is given to scales and scale 
problems. A table of words and abbreviations found on German war game 
and tactical problem maps is given. 

Part II: Military Surveying, lays especial stress on the use of the plane 
table and stadia method, as the best means of acquiring skill in accurately 
estimating distances, slopes, and elevations. This part is very complete, and, 
as in Part I, every problem is reduced to its lowest terms to meet the needs 
of the non-technical reader. The use of the level, transit, etc., and various 
special military service instruments and their accessories, is explained. The 
instruments and methods of the drafting room are sufficiently explained to 
enable the student to turn out a finished map. A chapter is devoted to map 
reproduction. 

Part III: Military Sketching, gives in detail the methods used at the army 
service schools in rapid military sketching, illustrated by a detailed study of 
the steps followed in particular sketches. At the end of the book are found 1 
stadia tables and logarithms of numbers and trigonometric functions. 

Jambs Gordon Seese, 
Capt., Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Astronomy. A Popular Handbook. By H. Jacoby. xiii and 435 pp. 
Ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $2.50. 9x6. 
This book is intended both to meet the needs of the general reader and 
also to serve as a good text-book in high schools and colleges. It is admirably 
adapted for both purposes. No book on astronomy presents more clearly 
written and adequate statements as to the present condition of astronomical 
science or more lucid explanations of the phenomena of the universe. It 
duly emphasizes also the services which astronomy renders to civilization, 
being essential, in fact, to the regulation of time, survey operations on the 
surface of the earth, the making of maps and charts and ocean navigation. 
Part 1 is free from mathematics but Part 2 contains a series of mathematical 
notes and explanations. The general reader may thus confine his attention 
to the non-mathematical part of the book while the student should master the 
whole volume. 

METHODOLOGY AND TEACHING 

Cours de Geographic Industrielle. Par Maurice Grigaut. BibliotWque 
de 1 'Enseignement Technique, vi and 319 pp. Maps. H. Dunod et K 
Pinat, Paris, 1912. Fr. 4.50. 8 x 5%. 
A skeleton book summarizing the commerce of the world. Nearly two-fifths 
of the volume is devoted to Franee and its possessions. Fourteen pages sum- 
marize the elements of general geography, of which two pages are given to- 
climate. The brevity of treatment is indicated by the description of the west- 
erly wind area in one line. The facts of production and commerce are also 
presented briefly, but for the most part accurately. The maps are generalized 
and unsatisfactory. The volume is one to be memorized, and through its use- 
pupils could not be led readily to an understanding of the principles of com- 
mercial geography. Even the treatment of the home country is by items, 
the value of which is questionable. Bichard Elwood Dodge. 

Questions and Exercises in Geography. (Based on Heaton 's ' ' Scien- 
tific Geographies.") By Robert J. Finch, xv and 48, 37, 47, 46, 28, 32, 
56 and 25 pp. Balph, Holland & Co., London, 1913 (?). 2s. 6d. 7y 2 x 5. 
A volume of review questions in geography primarily for the use of those 
preparing to pass the formal test examinations for which so many English 
geography texts have been written. The author emphasizes the importance 
of "intelligence" on the part of pupils, and announces that memory questions- 
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"have been relegated to the limbo of forgotten things." The use of maps 
and diagrams is urged and the candidates are warned to be concise and avoid 
any endeavor to use smooth English. 

The questions cover almost every conceivable topic in the commercial, 
physical and political geography of the world, and vary from mere memory 
tests of products and names, to questions calling for much thought and broad 
comparisons. Many of the questions call for an itemized knowledge that must 
be as embarrassing to the examiner as to the student — for instance, "Discuss 
the importance of Libreville, Luluaburg, Stanleyville, Nyangwe, and Leo- 
poldville." Many of the questions are very suggestive to any teacher, but 
the purpose of the volume as a whole is so foreign to American needs that it 
offers little of service in our country. Richard E. Dodge. 

A Commerial Geography of the World. By Frederick Mort. viii 
and 392 pp. Maps, index. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 1913 (?) 2s. 6d. 

7% x 5. 

A brief readable volume along modern lines. The introductory summary 
of the geographical facts underlying commerce is too concise to be clear, but 
does include some note of economical as well as physical principles. The 
commodities entering into commerce are treated under the head of mineral, 
animal and vegetable products. Though the paragraphs devoted to any one 
product are brief, the choice of material is good, and it is well presented. 
The larger part of the volume is devoted to regional commercial geography. 
Here the treatment is more satisfactory because the causal relations are 
better brought out. Diagrams and usable black-and-white maps add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. Kichard E. Dodge. 

Preliminary Geography. By E. G. Hodgkison. xvi and 225 pp. Maps, 
index. University Tutorial Press, London, 1913. Is. 6d. 7x5. 

A Comparative Geography of the Six Continents. By E. W. Hea- 
ton. 219 pp. Maps, ills. Balph, Holland & Co., London, 1913. Is. 9d. 

7%x5. 

An Elementary Historical Geography of the British Isles. By 

M. S. Elliott, x and 172 pp. Maps, ills., index. A. & C. Black, Lon- 
don, 1913. Is. 6d. 7x5. 

The Atlas Geographies. Preparatory: British Isles. By T. Franklin 
and E. D. Griffiths. 33 pp. Maps. Europe. 64 pp. Maps. 6d. each. 

Visual Geography. A Practical Pictorial Method of Teaching Intro- 
ductory Geography. By Agnes Nightingale. Book 2: Continents and 
Countries. 48 pp. Maps. A. & C. Black, London, 1913. 8d. 9x7. 

New Era School Atlas. 40 map plates. 6d. 

The Scholars Geographical Exercise Book. The British Empire. 
16 plates. 2d. W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1913. 9% x 7%. 
y 2 d. each. 

Taken as a whole, three of these eight small books may be said to con- 
tribute something substantial to the field of school geography. Our English 
friends are turning out little books in geography rapidly, but many of them 
are simply brief compilations, and the general level of school geography is not 
advanced by their publication. Frequently the author says that his book 
covers sufficient ground to meet this or that examination. It is a principle, 
with few exceptions, that a book written chiefly to fit pupils for some examina- 
tion has few other merits. 

Mr. Hodgkison 's "Preliminary Geography" attempts to cover the entire 
world in 200 small pages. Outside of the chapters dealing with the British 
Empire, a pupil might almost as well have no geography at all as to have 



